THE    WAR

None the less, the South made the very best of
what it had. 'The Confederacy never lost a battle
for want of ammunition,' says Morison. The
greater part of its equipment had to be imported
from Europe, and when, in 1863, the blockade
by the Union Navy became effective, the Con-
federate government had to make use of such
resources as had become available in the South
by that time. On the whole, the Union armies
were better equipped than the Southern, in spite
of incompetence in some departments at Wash-
ington.

Sea power was on the side of the Union.
Though the Navy had been neglected and Con-
gress had refused to vote the money for the
building of iron-clads, and though in the early
stages of the war the Union Navy-yard at Nor-
folk, Virginia, had been captured by the Con-
federates, none the less, by the energy of
Lincoln's Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles,
a naval force was built up to undertake the
blockade of the 3,550 miles of coastline from
Washington down to the coastal boundary of
Texas. But at any rate the Union had a Navy,
the South a few ships, and this initial advantage
had its effect. Yet in this again the South, by
great efforts, improved its position.

One further element favoured the Union.
The government of the Union was closer knit, a
more integrated institution, than the govern-
ment of the Confederacy. After all, the states